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Survey Finds ‘58 Wage Boosts 
- Hold Up Despite the Recession 


WASHINGTON—Union negotiators, despite the recession, persuaded employers in the first half of 1958 
to grant wage increases only a shade smaller than in the first six months of last year, according to the current 
issue of the AFL-CIO’s Collective Bargaining Report. The most frequent pay boosts have ranged from 8 to 11 


cents an. hour, the Dept. of Research 
publication found in a survey. In addi- 
tion, the steady liberalization of fringe 
benefits continued. 

Here is what the study showed on wage 
hikes alone: j 


@More than a quarter of the increases 
were 13 cents or more an hour. 


@ Nearly 55 percent provided 10 cents 
or more, 


@ About 20 percent were at the 4 to 6 
cents scale, and 2 percent yielded token 
increases of 1 to 3 cents. 


@ About 7 percent of settlements, 
mostly in long-depressed industries, pro- 
vided for no increases. 

The publication recalled employer 
propaganda for union “restraint” in de- 
mands, and editorial speculation that the 
year would be “tight” for bargaining be- 
cause of the recession. 


Recession Not Key Factor 


“But at the actual bargaining table,” 
it continued, “the recession usually has 
not been the key factor. Most unions 
have not been led into abandoning rea- 
sonable wage demands. Except at the 
most sorely depressed companies, unions 
have insisted on, and employers have 
been prepared to provide, reasonable 
wage increases regardless of the general 
economic -picture. 


“The union view has been that if the 
employer’s basic financial position has 
remained sound, a temporary slump in 
business is not an acceptable excuse for 
giving up or modifying warranted wage 
increases which can be taken in stride 
on the basis of long-run economic con- 
ditions.” 


Wage increases have benefited the 
economy as a whole, the publication 
points out, because they have helped 
mafhtain consumer buying power and 
offer evidence of confidence that the re- 
cession could be halted. 

The Collective Bargaining Report sur- 
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vey does not suggest that the impact of 
the recession had no effect at the bar- 
gaining table. 

It has probably served to limit what 
might have been larger wage increases, 
the publication points out, It has been 
a factor in the postponement of some 
negotiations, and there has been an in- 
crease, though relatively small, in the 
number of settlements where raises 


were either passed up or were nominal. 

Bargaining on fringe benefits, the AFL- 
CIO survey shows, produced improve- 
ments in health and welfare benefits in 
more than one-third of the settlements; 
better pension plans in 15 to 20 percent 
of the agreements; improved vacations 
in more than 25 percent, and an addi- 
tional one or two paid holidays in an es- 
timated 20 percent. 





Minimum Wage Coverage Leads ‘Unfinished Business ~ 





Labor Sets Sights on ’59 Legislation 


By ALEXANDER UHL 


WASHINGTON (PAI)—The 85th Congress is ended, but organized labor is already preparing a 1959 drive 
for much needed social and economic legislation that was left undone this year. The AFL-CIO Legislative De- 
partment under Director Andrew J. Biemiller is now laying the groundwork for next year’s campaign on Capitol 


Hill with the hopes that the November 
elections will return a more heavily lib- 
eral bloc than marked the 85th Congress. 


Here is some of the 85th’s unfinished 
business and what is in store in 1959 for 
legislation_affecting organized labor: 

Minimum Wage: The big labor drive 
in 1958'on the minimum wage front was 





cent, The AFL-CIO would have\preferred 
a 10 percent increase but accepted the 
7 percent as the best that was possible 
in view of Administration opposition to 
any boost at all. Organized labor has 
been calling for the inclusion of hospital 
and surgical benefits for retired workers 
but this was bitterly opposed by the 
American Medical Association and Con- 
gress took no action on this part of the 
bill introduced by Rep: Aime J. Forand, 
Rhode Island Democrat. ~ 

The Forand bill again will receive 
strong support from organized labor with 
the additional provision in 1959 that all 


the Ives-Kennedy bill to protect union 
funds without crippling labor and col- 
lective bargaining. At the same time con- 
servative groups have publicly proclaimed 
their intention to press for a “tough” 
labor bill next year. 

Snch a measure will not be so much 
concerned with driving racketeers out of 
labor as with laws to bar organizational 
picketing, to tighten secondary boycott 
regulations, and if possible, to establish 
a national “right-to-work” law that 
would bar negotiations of the union shop. 
Needless to say labor is determined to 
fight such legislation to the bitter end. 

Unemployment Compensation: The 85th 
Congress passed a very weak bill under 
which funds are leaned to states request- 
ing them to increase by 50-.percent the 
benefit period of the unemployed. Next 


- year will see a new drive by the AFL- 


CIO for the establishment BE, gn 
standards for jobless benefjts, it pe- 
riods and liberalization of eligibility re- 


as “a first order of business.” Congress 
failed to do anything in face of Ad- 
ministration disinterest. labor 
again will be pushing for school help as 
soon as the 86th Congress convenes, 
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PHILADELPHIA: Meeting Sept. 4 





and Eastern Penna. RWDSU locals mapped plans for COPE drive, heard reports 


York 





bs 


of more than 100 representatives of South Jersey NEW YORK CITY: Top leaders of biggest, most powerful RWDSU locals in New 
area kicked off union’s COPE drive at Sept. 3 luncheon 


meeting 
from, left to right, Int’l Rep. Morris Malmignati, Sec.-Treas. Alvin E. Heaps, Int'l held at District 65 Center. Pres. Max Greenberg is shown reporting to local leaders 
Rep. Frank Meloni, Pres. Max Greenberg and Exec, Vice-Pres, Alex Bail, 


COPE Drive of RWDSU Off to Fast Start 


The RWDSU’s 1958 political action campaign got off to a flying start right after Labor Day with a series of regional 
meetings in the Northeast and Midwest sparking the drive. The triple-barelled campaign—to raise dollars for COPE, to en- 
courage every member to register, and to get out and vote on Election Day—is being personally led by Pres. Max Greenberg 


and other officers of the Interna- 
tional union, and is actively involv- 
ing the full-time staff and rank- 
and-file leaders of nearly every 
RWDSU local. 

Kickoff of the COPE drive came on 
Wednesday, Sept. 3, in New York City, 
when more than 30 top leaders of the 
RWDSU’s biggest and most powerful lo- 
cals in the New York-New Jersey metro- 
politan area gathered for a luncheon 
meeting at the headquarters of District 
65. The discussion was keynoted by Pres. 
Greenberg with a survey of the national 
political scene based on reports at last 
month’s meeting of the Administrative 
Committee of the COPE, of which he is 
@ member. Pres. Greenberg noted the 
urgent need for electing liberal, pro- 
labor candidates in this period when 
anti-labor forces are determined to enact 
restrictive legislation and prevent social- 
ly desirable legislation. 

It was announced that locals meeting 
their Dollars-for-COPE quota would re- 
ceive a handsome citation from the 
RWDSU, suitable for framing, and that 
every contributor and collector would be 
eligible for one of the 50 prizes estab- 
lished by the RWDSU as an incentive in 
the campaign. Each of the prizes will be 
a $25 U. S. Savings Bond. 

Several thousand dollars in COPE con- 
tributions was turned over or pledged by 
the local leaders. Participating in an ex- 
tended discussion on the issues in the 
New York State political canipaign were 
Leon Davis of Local 1199, David Living- 
ston of District 65, Joseph McCarthy of 
Local 906 and Julius Sum of Local 338. 
All agreed on the urgency of waging a 
strong campaign for the reelection of 
Gov. Averell Harriman, Democratic- 
Liberal candidate who is being opposed 
by the GOP’s Nelson~Rockefeller. 

Also engaging the attention of partici- 
pants in the New York meeting were 
reports of efforts to spur greater registra- 
tion of union members. Through central 
registration facilities, the RWDSUers 
were told, locals can check their mem- 
bership lists and determine which mem- 
bers have not registered. 


Big Turnout at Phila. Meeting 


The opening gun in New York was 
echoed the next day at an equally suc- 
cessful meeting held in Philadelphia, 
Where 15 locals from the South Jersey 
and Eastern Pennsylvania area sent more 
than 100 officers and stewards to map 
the RWDSU’s political action campaign. 
With Int'l Rep. Frank Meloni serving as 
chairman, the local leaders heard Pres. 
Greenberg, Sec.-Treas. Alvin E. Heaps, 
Exec. Vice-Pres. Alex Bail and Int’] Rep. 
Morris Malmignati stress the need for an 
all-out effort this year. 

Meloni drew upon his eight ‘years of 
€Xperience in the New Jersey Assembly 
to emphasize the dangers faced by the 

movement unjess it becomes more 
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on prospects facing labor in forthcoming congressional elections, 
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LEOMINSTER: MASS.: Successful COPE meeting Sept. 6 under auspices of RWDSU 

Bay State Council brought representatives of 15 New England locals at Leominster 

Joint Board headquarters. Shown are Ida Taylor, president of Local 59, Worcester, 

Pres. Max Greenberg and Regional Dir. Thomas J. Leone during meeting’s lighter 
moment, 


active in the political arena. While the 
International officers filled in the natio- 
nal political picture, the local leaders 
mapped plans to work with city and state 
labor bodies in their Register-and-Vote 
campaigns. 

In summing up the Philadelphia meet- 
ing, Pres..Greenberg said that it had 
been one of the most entusiastic he had 
ever participated in, and that he expect- 
ed fine results in the area’s COPE drive. 

Two days later, on Saturday, Sept. 6, 
a COPE meeting held under the auspices 
of the RDWSU’s Bay State Council found 
15 officers and stewards of 15 locals in 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island and New 
Hampshire gathered in Leominster, 
Mass. Led by Pres. Greenberg and Re- 
gional Director Thomas J. Leone, the 
discussion ranged from the political out- 
look in the three states to plans for rais- 


ing COPE contributions. 

Pres. Dan Monahan of Local 61 in Leo- 
minster was named COPE chairman for 
the Bay State Council. Fund-raising 
plans to be carried out under his leader- 
ship include prizes to be given by Local 
66, Nashua, N.H., and similar methods 
which other locals expect to use. 

The three Northeastern meetings were 
followed on Tuesday, Sept. 9, by an equal- 
ly successful meeting in Pittsburgh, Pa., 
which was attended by representatives of 
locals in Western Pennsylvania, and near- 
by West Virginia. Pres. Greenberg and 
Sec.-Treas. Heaps, who spoke at this 
meeting, were scheduled to attend a meet- 
ing in Columbus, Ohio, the following day, 
another in Battle Creek, Mich. on Sept. 
11, and one in Chicago on Sept. 12. These 
Midwest COPE meetings will be reported 
on fully in the next issue of The Record. 





Labor Hopes 


Soar Over 
Maine Vote 


NEW YORK — Organized labor 
throughout the country was heart- 
ened by news of the sweeping vic- 
tory of Democratic Governor Ed- 
mund S. Muskie in the United States 
Senate elections in Maine last week, 
Three other Democrats were also 
elected to major political offices in 
the state and hope spread in labor 
and liberal circles that the old slo- 
gan “As Maine goes, so goes the na- 
tion,” might be true this year. Un- 
jonists are looking forward to in- 
creasing the liberal bloc in Congress 
as a result of elections this Novem- 
ber. 


Muskie displaced the Republican in- 
cumbent, Sen. Frederick G, Payne, by a 
3 to 2 margin, polling 171,942 to 112,178 
votes in the state’s 632 voting precincts. 
He became the first Maine Democrat 
ever to win a Senate seat by popular elec- 
tion. The last Democrat to hold the of- 
fice in Maine was elected in 1911 by a 
vote of the State Legislature. 

It was believed that Payne’s acknowl- 
edgment of having received favors from 
the much-publicized Boston industrialist 
Bernard Goldfine, played a strong part 
in his defeat. 

In the gubernatorial race, the former 
Mayor of Waterville, Democrat Clinton 
A. Clauson, beat his Republican opponent 
Horace A. Hildreth by a close margin to 
retain that office for the Democrats. 

Republican Rep. Robert Hale, seeking 
a ninth term in the House, felt the Dem- 
ocratic onslaught when he was defeated 
by James C. Oliver, a Cape Elizabeth real 
estate man. Democrat Frank A. Coffin 
retained the House seat he won two years 
ago when he became the first Maine 
Democrat to serve in the House in 22 
years. Coffin was opposed by a Stockton 
Spring farmer, Neil S. Bishop. 














COPE Honor Roll of RWDSU Locals 

Following are COPE contributions received dur- i. ee Ottawa, TI. . cocisscecsccopecs —_— 7.50 

ing the first week of the RWDSU’s 1958 drive, which 1929, ,... Orlando, Fla. ......0.0...-:.06. 85.00 
a et oe gr Amount: 2008. 5:+::Orlando, Fla. .se.ccer.0s+-. v. 1067 
108... WeWakk, N.J. 2. .0..cc-eees- ..$1,000.00 1199......New York,N.Y........ veces sees 1,000.00 

305......Mt. Vernon, N. Y. ....00-+-+++++- 367.00 Sa . ; = 
906......New York, N. Y. .......,-++e0-+++ 1,000.00 Total Contributed to Sept. 9 .... $3,470.07 
: 3:@ 
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Hope for Settlement 
Rises in Auto Industry 


DETROIT—The first rays of hope for settle- 
ment of the five-month long deadlock in the 
auto industry appeared this week after a meet- 
ing involving Pres. Walter Reuther of the 
Auto Workers Union and Vice-Pres. Louis 
Seaton of General Motors. 

With the Auto Workers apparently gearing for a 
strike at the end of September, and General Motors 
issuing blistering statements attacking the union, 
peace seemed far away. However, Reuther and Sea- 
ton joined in a statement after their session Sept. 8 
which expressed the belief that collective bargaining 
could now “be gotten off dead center.” 

In addition, the union called off two public meet- 
ings scheduled for Sept. 9 when it was to report on 
the status of negotiations to public officials and com- 
munity leaders in Michigan and Ohio. 

While neither union nor company officials would 
comment on details of the negotiations, it was clear 
that the bitter amosphere of the past five months 
had softened, and that optimism now exists for an 
amicable settlement with General Motors. 

Serious Bargaining Begins 

It was understood that the union had spelled out 
its top priority bargaining demands, and that the 
company had indicated a willingness to consider 
them seriously. The union is seeking higher unem- 
ployment benefits paid over a longer period, im- 
proved pensions, allowances for workers affected by 
job transfers or plant relocations, in addition to high- 
er pay based on increased productivity, elimination 
of certain wage inequities and higher wages for 
skilled workers. 

Bargaining continues also with Ford and Chrys- 
ler. The talks cover 580,000 workers who have been 
working without contracts since last May. 

The union’s executive board was called into ses- 
sion Sept. 10 under a prior plan to “select a strike 
target and set a strike deadline.” With the improved 
picture of bargaining at General Motors, and the 
feeling that this will rub off on Ford and Chrysler 
talks as well, it is believed that the executive board 
may now remain in session to await an offer of set- 
tlement. 


The Many and the Few 


WASHINGTON (PAI)—Who owns America’s cor- 
porations? Sen. William Proxmire (D., Wis.), quot- 
ing a letter from the Department of Treasury, an- 
swered this question during the last days of the 85th 
Congress. 

Proxmire said the Treasury had informed him that 
“less than 1 percent—in fact, .64 percent—of the 
families in America own 80% of the stock in Amer- 
ican corporations.” It’s not hard to figure out how 
féw people are getting the gravy. ; 


Big Labor Story 


WASHINGTON (PAI)—The biggest labor story of 
the year comes out of Washington—from the Census 
Bureau. 

The agency estimates that American women are 
bearing 22 percent more children on the average 
than.in 1950. The increased fertility was largest in 
the 30-to-44-year old group, the story found. 








UNION LABEL RACE: Peggy Ryan, New York's 
Miss Union Maid, poses with Laura Scott, who 
finished in the money at the running of the 
Union Label Race, feature race on Labor Day at 
Yonkers Raceway in New York. The $11,450 
sixth race was in honor of Union Label Week. 





Income in -R-to-W States 
Far Below U.S. Average 


WASHINGTON (PAI)—Average per capita income 
in the 18 “right-to-work” states in 1957 was $467 
below the national average. 


Statistics published by the Department of Com- 
merce show that per capita income for the nation 
as a whole was $2,027 while that for the “right-to- 
work” states was only $1,560. 


Only one “right-to-work” state— slot machine 
Nevada with a per capita income of $2,423—went 
above the national average. Indiana approached it 
with $2,010, but all the rest were under $2,000 with 
one state—Mississippi—actually below $1,000 at $958. 


Here are some per capita personal incomes in 
“right-to-work” states compared with neighboring 
states: , 


NES 5 5b ct eoweeak oe 2,447 
Ne eee ee ee 1,806 
PROTO... dccces seccanee 
North Dakota .......... 1,435 
RIEL onc cccce cece hee 
ED 050 chesmees 958 
WOR 6o5'c ce ehicdi $2,156 
WIN Gi Wb's co cde Ss ¢ OR 1,660 
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AFL-CIO Deplores NLRB 
New Policy on Exclusions 


WASHINGTON—The AFL-CIO has again 
called on the National Labor Relations Board 
to “abandon the use of jurisdictional stand- 
ards” by which whole categories of Taft-Hart- 
ley violations are exempted from hearings and 
prosecution. . 


The sharp criticism of the perpetuation of a “no- 
man’s land” in labor-management disputes was con- 
tained in an AFL-CIO memorandum in connection 
with NLRB proposals to broaden the jurisdiction it 
has accepted since setting “standards” in 1954. 


The AFL-CIO charged that in several instances 
the NLRB is actually “narrowing” the scope of its 
jurisdiction and that major segments of the work- 
ing force will continue to be denied protection 
against employer violation of the law. " 


The memorandum reminded the board that last 
May, AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany told a Senate 
Labor subcommittee that “no law enforcement agen- 
cy other than the NLRB has been so considerate of 
violators as to give public notice in advance that it 
will not prosecute certain categories of offenders.” 


Labor’s Objections Stated 


Submitted by General Counsel J. Albert Woll and 
Associate General Counsel Thomas E. Harris, the 
memorandum conceded that if the board will not 
abandon the use of “standards,” its proposed revi- 
sions embody a “considerable improvement over the 
old 1954 standards.” ‘ 


In the retail industry, the board’s proposed aban- 
donment of a complex formula and substitution of 
a simple yardstick of $500,000 annual gross volume, 
would, said the AFL-CIO, benefit only an additional 
15 percent of retail employes. It would leave “the 
majority of employes” in this field “still uncovered.” 








Plumbers Gain in New Pact 


WASHINGTON—A new national agreement, pro- 
viding for 15-cents an hour wage increases in the 
minimum starting rate for 150,000 workers, has been 
announced by the Plumbers and Pipefitters and the 
National Constructors Association. 


The rate for journeymen was lifted from $2.75 
to $2.90 and for foremen from $3 to $3.15. Appren- 
tice pay will be raised by a comparable percentage 
in accordance with local schedules. These minimum 
rates, however, do not apply when the prevailing 
wage standard set by local contracts in the area is 
higher. 


The new agreement also revises hiring procedures 
to meet the requirements established by the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board in the Brown-Olds 
case interpreting the Taft-Hartley Act. Under the 
revised rules, employers recognize the union as a 
source of qualified and experienced workers, rather 
than the exclusive source. 


The National Constructors. Association comprises 
26 of the largest construction fiyms in the country. 
The agreement, it is expected, will become a pattern 
for the union’s national pacts with other employer 
associations and contractors. 





Wasteful, Harmful Raiding Drops Sharply 





AFL-CIO Merger Cuts Inter-Union Raiding by 70 Percent 
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WASHINGTON — The startling 
success of the merger between the 
AFL and CIO was demonstrated dra- 
matically in the recent disclosure 
that union raiding has dropped al- 

“most 70 percent since 1953. The 
number of employees involved in 
union raids has-dropped more than 
93 percent over the same period, 


Prior to the merger of AFL and CIO, 
attempted raiding by one union of the 
membership of another sapped bargain- 
ing strength, frequently delayed negotia- 
tions and wasted union time and energy. 

The results of the AFL-CIO efforts to 
reduce raiding were made public recently 
by AFL-CIO President George Meany. 
They represent an important contribu- 


@ 4 






tion to industrial peace. Here are the 
facts: 

In 1953, AFL »r CIO unions were in- 
volved in 820 raids against the member- 
ship of other AFL or CIO unions, In 1957 
only 270 such raids were recorded. 

In 1953, more than 240,000 employees 
were involved in attempted raids of one 
AFL or CIO union on another AFL ors 
CIO union. In 1957, only 17,000 employ- 
eés were involved in such raids. 

In the summer of 1954 the top officers 
of 65 AFL unions and 40 CIO unions 
signed a no-raiding agreement that pre- 
saged the AFL-CIO merger agreement 
@ year and one-half later. Pres. Max 
Greenberg signed in behalf of the 
RWDSU. 


Unions with a combined membership of 
10,000,000 signed the no-raiding agree- 





ment in 1954. The pact was continued 
in effect by the AFL-CIO merger agree- 
ment and written into the AFL-CIO con- 
stitution. Last February, the AFL-CIO 
Executive Council extended the pact to 
cover all AFL-CIO unions. 

Here is how the pact works: 

When one union claims that another 
union is attempting to raid its member- 
ship, it files a fermal complaint with the 
President of the AFL-CIO. If the Presi- 
dent’s office is unable to mediate the 
dispute, it is referred to David L. Cole, 
the permanent umpire, for hearing. The 
decision is binding and can be enforced 
in the courts. 

For more than one year prior to the 
signing of the 1954 no-raid agreement 
a subcommittee of the AFL-CIO Unity 
Conmimittee studied the effects of inter- 














union raids to prepare the basis for agree- 
ment. 


The committee members found that 
inter-union raids seriously harmed the 
labor movement, wasted union energy 
and resources, and pruduced little bene- 
fit for the unions and employees. 


The heavy decline in the number of 
cases of raiding taken before the NLRB 
bears out the prediction of IAM Presi- 
dent Al Hayes shortly before the agree- 
ment was signed in 1954. He said: 


“We expect that problems will arise 
under the agreement but we are confi- 
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Strike Enters 
Fourth Week 
At Pepsi-Cola 


BOSTON, Mass.—Negotiations to 
settle the four-week strike at the 
Pepsi-Cola Company plant in this 
city broke down as The Record went 
to press because the employer de- 
manded that all workers return to 
their jobs before settlement talks 
continue, New England Joint Board 
Pres. Joseph Honan reported. 


The 70 striking RWDSUers rejected 
this proposal just as they had earlier 
rejected the company’s settlement offer 
of 5 cents toward a welfare plan, a 5-cent 
wage boost this year and another 5 cents 
next year, and continued to picket the 
Pepsi plant. Honan said the group is de- 
termined to continue the strike until the 
company makes a more suitable offer. 
The negotiations are now moving to med- 
iation, he said. : 

The negotiating committee for the un- 
ion includes Angelo Petto, Arthur Rey- 
nolds, Edward Rhine, Louis Santoro, 
and Joseph Covell, led by Honan. 
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Bosses Fass Jail 
For Failure to 
Pay Welfare Funds 


NEW YORK CITY—The failure of 
an employer in New York State to 
make payments to a health and wel- 
fare fund, or to provide other “fringe 
benefits” for which he is contractually 
obligated, is made a criminal offense 
under a law adopted by the Legislature 
this year. 

The newly-enacted Section 962-A 
provides as follows: 

“Failure of employers to provide cer- 
tain benefits for employees. In addi- 
tion to any other penalty or punish- 
ment otherwise prescribed by law, any 
employer who is party to an agreement 
to pay or provide benefits, or wage 
supplements, as defined in Section 220 
of the labor law, and who fails, neglects 
or refuses to pay the amount or amounts 
necessary to provide such benefits or 
furnish such supplements within 30 
days after such payments aré required 
to be made, shall be guilty of a mis- 
demeanor and upon conviction shall be 
punished for a first offense by a fine 
of $50@ or by imprisonment for not 
more than one year, or by both such 
fine and imprisonment. Where such 
employer is a corporation, the pres- 
ident, secretary, treasurer or officers 
exercising corresponding functions shall 
each be guilty of misdemeanor. Added 
L. 1958, C 825, off. July 1, 1958.” 





15c Raise and Pension 





New York 


Plan Won 


For 400 at Heide Candy Plan 


NEW YORK CITY—Governor Averell Harriman and Candy Corp. last month won a new contract providing 
total gains worth more than $2 cents an hour, Local 50 Pres. Frank Scida, who led the workers in negotiations, 
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JOINING HANDS in the fight on infantile paralysis In Camden, 

N.J., labor and the County chapter of the Polio Foundation set up 

a clinic to administer shots of Salk vaccine to union members and 

their dependents. While the husband and son of a CWA member 

receive their inoculations from the nurse, Ethel Frei, CWA Local 

1013 president, and RWDSU Int'l Rep. Frank Meloni, president 
of the South Jersey Industrial Union Council, look on. 








reported. 

The agreement follows the pattern es- 
teblished at the big Loft Candy plant, 
and includes employer payments towards 
the Local. 50 Pens ge. i 
sion Plan starting #:5 
Jan, 1, 1959. With ~~ 
the Heide settle- 
ment concluded, the 
local reports that ~~ 
all contract renew- 
als signed this year 
contain the pension 
plan provision, : 

Wage increases 
at Heide are 15 
cents an hour across 
the board, with 5 
cents as of Sept. 28, the new pact’s effec- 
tive date, and 5 cents in each of the fol- 
lowing years. Other gains include paid 
sick leave of 5 days for all employees for 
the first time, an eleventh paid holiday, 
time plus time and a half for holidays 
worked, and more, 

10 Day Sick Leave for Oldtimers 

Members of the company’s Horseshoe 
Club, which consists of those with at 
least 25 years’ service, will now enjoy a 
straight 10 days of paid sick leave as a 
result of the new contract. Until now, a 
25-year employee was entitled to 10 days 
sick leave only if there were weeks in 
which he earned less than 40 hours’ pay, 
including overtime and bonuses. 

Pension contributions from the em- 
ployer will start with $2 a week for each 
employee the first year, $3 the second 
year and $4 the third year. 

About $00 of the workers turned out 
for a meeting Sept. 4 and ratified the 
agrement by an overwhelming vote. 

In addition to Scida, the union nego- 
tiating committee included Local 50 Sec.- 
Treas. Agnes De Polo, Ist Vice-Pres. Fred 
Alvino, Jehn Botti, Mary DiRenzi, Fred 
Volino, Lucy Frommer, Olver Collier, An- 
thony Sganga, James Alford, Essie Diaz, 
Al Matrigoli and Margaret Irving. 
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New York State GO Backs Harriman Slate 


NEW YORK CITY—Governor Averell Harriman and his running mates 
endorsed last week by the Executive Council of the State CIO following a 
a 12-member policy committee. The RWDSU is represented on both the 
committee by Julius Sum, president of 


on the Democratic State ticket were 
conference between the Governor and 
policy committee and the executive 





Retail Food Employees Local 338. 

The State CIO endorsement of Gov. 
Harriman and the rest of the Democratic 
ticket was viewed by political observers 
as virtually insuring complete labor sup- 


port of the state administration in its 
campaign for reelection. While the 
Republican candidate, Nelson A. Rocke- 
feller, has a reputation as a member of 
the “liberal” wing of the GOP, it was the 


PHILLY AREA RWDSU LEADERS listen as Int'l Sec.-Tr eas. Al Heaps fills ‘in national political picture, outlines 
their tasks in one of several regional RWDSU meetings b eing held to map union's big political action and education 
drive. More than 100 officers and rank and filers from 15 locals in south Jersey and eastern Pennsylvania turnedout. 


realization that a victory for Rockefeller 
and his running mates would strengthen 
the Republican Party throughout the 
country that confirmed the CIO lead- 
ers’ determination to get behind Harri- 
man and his fellow Democrats. 


While endorsing the entire Democratic 
ticket, State CIO Pres. Louis Hollander 
and Sec.-Treas. Harold Garno expressed 
“deep concern” over the nomination of 
District Attorney Frank S. Hogan for 
United States Senator and Peter J. Crot- 
ty of Buffalo for State Attorney General. 
Both were nominated against the wishes 
of Governor Harriman and New York City 
Mayor Robert F. Wagner in a move wide- 

‘ly regarded as dictated by Tammany boss 
Carmine G. DeSapio. , 


Liberals Nominate Goodell 


One result of the Democratic nomina- 
tion of these candidates was the fact 
that the Liberal Party nominated Mr. 
Hogan as its candidate for Senator only 
after considerable hesitation and refused 
to accept Mr. Crotty, nominating instead 
Edward Goodell for the post of Attorney 





The Midwest 


Chi Joint Board Signs 
Big Community Bakery; 
80 Workers Demand Pact 


CHICAGO, Ill.—A fast organizing campaign during the past few weeks 
has signed up a large majority of the employees at Community Bakeries, 
Chicago Joint Board Pres, Henry Anderson reported. 


Anticipating company attempts to stall an election until after the 
plant’s fruit cake season—when most employees will be laid off—the work- 


ers have told management they will 
Ohio Labor Presses 
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RETIRED AUTO WORKERS BACK UAW PENSION DEMANDS: Over 5,000 

retired members of UAW did a slow march around the GM Building, Detroit, 

as another 1,000 pensioners on the sidewalks cheered them on. They came 

by bus from the auto manufacturing cities of Flint, Saginaw, Bay City, 

Lansing and Pontiac to dramatize in their 90-minute march the urgent 
need for pension improvements. 


Registration Drive 
In R-T-W Fight 


Anderson pointed out that ordinary 
COLUMBUS, Ohio (PAI) — United 


National Labor Relations Board proce- 
Organized Labor of Ohio has urged Coun- 
ty Boards of Elections to conduct night 
and precinct registration “to assure a 
full vote in November,” when “right-to- 
work” will be on the ballot. 

In a telegram to election boards in 
most counties where countywide registra- 
tion is required, UOLO which is going 
all-out in its fight against the legisla- 
tion stated, “For democracy to function 
well, every effort should be made to see 
that all potential voters have the fullest 
opportunity to exercise the voting fran- 
Chise.” 

The first step toward this goal is “to 
employ all feasible means to register 
citizens of voting age,” UOLO said. “With 
an important election coming up Novem- 
ber 4, we respectfully urge your County 
Board of Elections to conduct night and 
precinct registration.” 

In that way, UOLO asserted, election 
boards “can contribute immeasurably to- 
wards assuring a full vote in November, 
the surest expression of democracy in 
action.” 

Recently, UOLO invited the Ohio 
Chamber of Commerce to it ina 
joint statewide registration ve as a 
“cooperative good citizenship endeavor.” 
Herschel Atkinson, Chamber executive 
vice president, speaking for his organ- 
ization, declined. 

Earlier, United Organized Labor of 
Franklin County had challenged the 
Chamber of Commerce to participate in 
@ joint countywide registration effort. 
That proposal, too, was declined. 





dures, with their many loopholes which 


encourage employer delays, could kill off 

span any chance for giv- 
ing the workers a 
really free choice of 
union, 


There are 80 
workers in the 
plant, which was 
opened about three 
months ago for pro- 
duction of fruit 
cakes. The company 
has another plant 
in this city which is 
under contract to 


Henry Anderson 
the bakery union which was expelled 
from the AFL-CIO for corrupt practices, 
and the employer is trying to claim that 
the new plant is covered by the same 
contract. 


Majority Sign in One Day 


The organizing campaign started when 
a group of the workers came to the Chi- 
cago Joint Board office and asked for 
help in getting a union contract. Assured 
of assistance by the Joint Board organiz- 
ing staff, Anderson said the workers, a 
mature and highly militant group, im- 
mediately took responsibility for signing 
up the plant. In just one day a majority 
of the employees had joined the union. 


Members of the rank and file organiz- 
ing committee are Allan Bartki, Buster 
Brown, Eula Keyes, Nettie Manning, 
James Nash and Walter Dabasinskas. 
They were helped by Anderson and Joint 
Board Reps. Manuel Galladora and Carl 
Sanzone. 





Potter of Mich. Caught in 
Backfire of Blast at COPE 


DETROIT—A Republican senator running for re-election has been 
caught misstating his own voting record in a press release denouncing the 
AFL-CIO Committee on Political Education for allegedly “running a lie 


factory” about him, 


The senator is Charles E. Potter 


._ in August “falsified” four of his record- 
ed votes and “distorted” another. Potter 
* {s being challenged for his seat by Mich- 
igan’s Lieut. Gov. Philip Hart (D). 


In citing a COPE statement that in 
1955 Potter voted “to support” an Eisen- 
* Jhower veto of a bill raising postal pay, 
the Michigan senator indignantly claim- 
ed that the Congressional Record show- 
ed that “Potter voted to override veto.” 
Potter has “always voted to increase 


Effect of the Recession 


BLOOMINGTON, Ind. (PAI).—The 
next time some one tries to pooh pooh 
the recession, you might quote John P. 
Lewis, professor of business administra- 
tion, Indiana University, to him: 


“At the very least this recession will 
cost $60 billion in goods and services we 
could have produced and didn’t ... That's 
the equivalent of sbout 10 years of 
foreign aid or seven or eight years spend- 
ing on higher education on this country.” 


. 
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(R-Mich.), who charged that COPE 





postal pay,” his press release added. 


But the Congressional Record for 
1955 shows that Potter voted against 
the postal pay increase and voted to 
sustain the Eisenhower veto. 


A spokesman for the senator conceded 
this to the AFL-CIO News and said Pot- 
ter had “issued a statement correcting” 
his own press release about his own rec- 
ord, 

In fact no “statement” of correction 
was issued, but Potter’s office said he had 
acknowledged to the news services, in 
response to telephone calls, that he had 
been mistaken. 

COPE National Dir. James L. McDevitt 
pointed out that COPE was “cérrect in 
every respect” in citing two votes by 
Potter—the only ones in the senator's 
list included in COPE’s published records. 


Potter’s “intemperate language,” McDe- 
vitt commented, “would seem to indicate 
that desperation has triumphed over 
reason,” 





lowa Quaker Oats Local 110 


Reelects Three Top Officers 


CEDAR RAPIDS, Ia.—The three top officers of Local 110, which 
represents some 600 employees of the Quaker Oats Co. here, were .-all 
eturned to their posts in local elections. The leaders are Pres, Robert J. 
Ryan, Vice-Pres. David M. Richards, and Recording Sec. Irene Frame. 

Pres. Ryan was re-elected by two votes, and the local’s COPE com- 


mittee pointed out to members that this 
was an example close to home which 
proved that the vete of everyone counts, 
whether it’s in union or civil elections. 
Also re-elected were Education Dir. 
Garold Ketchum and Women’s Chief 
Steward Lavina McGillicuddy. Other lo- 
cal leaders named were Ass’t Chief Ste- 
ward Bessie Scott, Chief Steward W. 
George Sauerbry, Ass’t Chief Steward J. 
Robert Miller, Sgt.-at-Arms Clyde Clark 
and Trustees Bessie M. Anthony, William 
O. Swartz and Lucille Bisinger. 
Meanwhile, on Aug. 12, Local 110 parti- 





cipated in the convention here which 
merged the city’s AFL and CIO labor 
councils into one Cedar Rapids Labor 
Assembly, AFL-CIO. The local’s educa- 
tion director, Garold Ketchum, was elect- 
ed to the post of recording secretary in 
the new group. State Federation Pres. 
Ray Mills took the opportunity to praise 
Ketchum for his work in city-wide labor 
political activity even before the merger. 

Still another post went to Ketchum 
with his appointment to the Public Wel- 
fare Bureau of Cedar Rapids and Marion. 























THREE TRADE UNION BEAUTIES,elected in a cooperative con- 

test sponsored by the Detroit & Wayne County Federation’ of La- 

bor and the Wayne County CIO Council, decorated Detroit's Labor 

Day parade. From left to right are ‘Miss AFL,” Corinne Ann Pan- 

keicz of Office Employees; “‘Miss Labor Day,’’ Loretta Moore, of 
Auto Workers, “Miss ClO,”’ Flo Haws, also from UAW. 
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Elections Due 
At Two New 
Atlanta Shops 


ATLANTA, Ga—Two new shops 
are on the way to joining the ranks 


_ of Local 315, Int’l Rep. Guy Dick- 


inson reported. Both are now await- 
ing an answer from the National 
Labor Relations Board to petitions 
for election. 


One is the Capitol Fish Co., a frozen 


food warehouse which handles various ~ 


kinds of foods, but mainly fish. There 
are about 50 workers here, among them 
route men whom Dicksinson met while 
they were making their rounds. Further 
a sessions with groups 
aise of the workers in 
the plant parking 
lot and meetings at 
the union office re- 
sulted, after a few 
weeks in July, in a 
healthy major- 
ity signing up. 
Dickinson then 
went on vacation, 
and on his return 
approached man- 
agement for recog- 
nition of the union. This was refused, 
and a petition was filed with the NLRB 
on Sept. 2 for an election. 


Jobs Threatened 


The other shop is the Caldwell Pack- 
aging Co., a smaller company handling 
the wrapping used for packaged meats 
in supermarkets. The Caldwell workers 
came to the union when the company 
threatened to move its Fort Wayne, In- 
diana plant to Atlanta in a dispute with 
a union in that city. The employees in 
this city determined to nip this move in 
the bud and save their own jobs, which 
would certainly have been affected, by 
organizing themselves and thus remov- 
ing from management’s plans the temp- 
tation of a non-union shop. 


The workers’ initial interest in the 
RWDSU was further stimulated when 
Dickinson told them of the various 
benefits enjoyed by members in Local 
315 shops. As a result, Dickinson said, 
the men literally organized themselves. 








The company was approached for rec- 
ognition on Sept. 4, but the boss was out 
of town. Rather than wait for his re- 
turn, the workers decided to petition for 
an election the same day. 


Main concern for the workers is to 
correct glaring inequalities in wages, with 
men who do the same kind of work earn- 
ing rates which differ by as much as 70 
cents an hour. 


RWDSU Message 
To Be Given 
At Georgia Fair 


ATLANTA, Ga.—The only local un- 
ion to have its own booth at the com- 
ing annual Southeastern Fair to be 
held here Oct, 2 to 11 will be RWDSU 
Local 315. The enterprising RWDSUers 
have taken a look at the potential for 
building their own union in this city 
and decided a pro-union pitch to the 
thousands of visitors to the Fair would 
be a good way to start tapping that po- 
tential, 
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Several employers under contract 
with Local 315 have promised to do- 
nate goods to be raffled off, which the 
members hope will bring people within 
earshot for some union talk and within 
the reach of a booth committee mem- 
ber, so he can give out union literature, 
including copies of The Record. 


Other Atlanta unions are combining 
their efforts in a booth of the AFL-CIO 
Atlanta Labor Council, in which it is 
expected Local 315 will also participate. 


The South 





Majorities Join RWDSU in N.C 
At Pepsi-Cola, Coca-Cola Plants 


CHARLOTTE, N.C.—Most of the Pepsi-Cola workers at the plant in Lumberton, N.C. have joined the 
RWDSU, Regional Dir. Irving Lebold reported, while in Durham, a large city to the north, route salesmen and 
helpers at the Coca-Cola plant have joined up. 








MACHINIST BUILDS OWN PLANE: Victor Wendt, IAM Lodge 368, Miami, 

Fla., pictured with his home-built plane, is a unique “‘do-it-yourselfer.”” A 

mechanic for National Airlines, he took two and a half years to construct 

this airplane in his backyard. It is the first home-built aircraft licensed 

in south Florida by the CAA. IAM officials think this is one “do-it-yourself” 
craze which won't spread too ‘far. 





13c Pay Boosts. Achieved 
At Ralston Plant in Charlotte 


CHARLOTTE, N. C.—With a newly won wage boost of 13 cents an 
hour, the RWDSvUers at the Ralston Purina feed mill here will have brought 
their lowest starting rate to $1.76 an hour by next year, Regional Dir. Irving 


Lebold reported. 


About 70 employees are affected by 
the new pact, which provides a 7-cent 
increase as of Aug. 24 and 6 cents more 
next August, plus adjustments based,on 
rises in the cost of living. Cost-of-living 
gains amounting to 13 cents an hour 
over the past two years were incorporated 
in the base rates. 


A third week’s vacation was won after 
10 years for the first time, and 2-week 
paid vacations will go into effect for 
workers after two instead of the previous 
three years. 


Also provided are two days’ paid leave 
in case of death in an employee’s family, 
and the right of union representatives 
to visit the workers at the plant during 





working hours. 

Part of the settlement was a condi- 
tional agreement by management to 
negotiate an “agency shop” agreement, 
which provides that employees who are 
not members of the union but benefit 
by the contract’s provisions must pay 
towards the cost of running the union. 
The condition is that such negotiations 
depend on the outcome of court proceed- 
ings now under way on this issue in 
several other states. Lebold pointed out 
that this is an open shop state. 

Leading the talks for the union were 
Lebold, Local 28 Pres. Bill Griffith, who 
works at American- Bakery, and Vice- 
Pres. Charlton Morrow, who is also shop 
chairman at Ralston Purina. 





McGough Bakery Election 
Set for Sept. 16 in Ala. 


MONTGOMERY, Ala.—Nearly all of the employees of the newly or- 
ganized McGough Bakery here turned out for the last meeting Saturday, 
Aug. 30, and gave a warm and-spirited response to descriptions of the bene- 
fits of RWDSU membership by two McGough rank and filers from Birming- 


ham. With this evidence, union lead- 
ers expected a big win for the RWDSU 
in the National Labor Relations Board 
election scheduled for Tuesday Sept. 16. 


_There are about 60 employees in the 
plant here, which is the third McGough 
operation to be organized into the 
RWDSU. One, in Birmingham, has been 
in the union for some time, and is one 
of the four largest bakeries in that city. 
The other is in Decatur, Ala., and voted 
the union in last May. Plans are to start 
organizing a fourth plant of the company 
ip Selma, Ala. 


The most important accomplishment 
at the meeting Aug. 30 was spiking com- 
pany-inspired rumors that there would 





in. Local 441 Pres. Jack Fields, who works 
at McGough’s Birmingham plant, and 
Charles Stone, 2 steward at the same 
plant, demonstrated the phoniness of 
these rumors oy showing current pay 
slips of their own with considerable ad- 
ditional earnings through overtime work. 

These two leading rank and filers also 
described what «he shop was like before 
they organized and the changes wrought 
by organizing into the RWDSU. Their 
description of impressive gains in 
wages and 
great improvement in the workers’ own 
feeling of dignity and security, brought 
arpreciative responses from the audience 
of newly organized employees of the 
same company. 


benefits, as well as the . 


Hitting the spot with the Pepsi men 
were RWDSUers working out of Wilming- 
ton, who frequently meet the soft drink 
distributors on the road. Their talk of 
union sounded good, and after a meeting 
between several of 
the salesmen and 
Intl Rep. R. W. 
Parker, they went 
back and started a 
campaign to sign up 
the production and 
maintenance em- 
ployees. There are 
45 workers in this 
group. 

Lebold attributed 
the employees’ read- . 
iness to organize to : 
the fact that conditions and wages are 
lousy, falling way behind what RWDSU 
members earn and enjoy in terms of 
working hours, welfare benefits and 
other conditions. He cited such facts as 





" $50-a-week wages for men, in. the plant 


as many. as 20 years;, commissions of 6 
cents a case for the salesmen; and a sick 
benefit plan whose details are almost a 
complete mystery to the employees. All 
they know about it is that its-benefits 
are few and far between. 


55 Hours Before Overtime 


A big current beef athong the Pepsi- 
Cola workers is the boss’ posting a notice 
that he has the right, allegedly accord- 
ed by the state labor department, to 
work the plant 55 hours a wéek before 
he has to pay overtime rates: The work- 
ers are angry at this, and suspect they 
are being cheated. 


Lebold said the union is making a 
close investigation. He said that in this 
state the federal wage and hour law, 
which provides for time and a half after 
40 hours a week, is administered by the 
state labor department. 


The workers will get their opportunity 
to vote for the RWDSU as soon as the 
union’s petition for election has been pro- 
cessed by the National Labor Relations 
Board. 


Other Pepsi-Cola plants in North Car- 
olina, all controlled by the Minges family, 
which holds the franchise, are in Fayet- 
teville, Salisbury and Rockingham. 


Parker Joins Talks 
At Stanley Products 


ATLANTA, Ga.—Ass’t Area Dir. Prank 
Parker was scheduled to sit in on nego- 
tiations with the Stanley Products Co. 
for the first time Sept..15 and 16 to help 
reach a first agreement after months of 
talks. which have brought limited pro- 
gress. 


The employees of the well known 
household cleaning aids distributor vot- 
ed in the union iast June after organiz- 
ing under the leadership of Int’l Rep. 
Guy Dickinson. Since then, sporadic ne- 
gotiations have resulted in agreement on 
such basic features of a contract as sen- 
jority, vacation and holiday provisions, 
but have failed to settle the issue of 
wages, 


A particular sticking point has been 
overtime rates after a day’s work of eight 
hours for a group of part-time employ- 
ees who work three days a week. The 
company wants to pay premium rates 
only after a week’s work of 40 hours, and 
thus deprive the part-timers of premium 
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- $25 to $30 Monthly Boosts, 


Fringe Gains in 


New Contract 


At Vancouver Auto Supply 


VANCOUVER, B. C.—A host of contract improvements accompanied 
wage boosts of $25 to $30 a month over two years in a new pact between 
Local 535 and the Taylor, Pearson & Carson wholesale automotive supply 
firm. The agreement affects about 130 members in several of the firm’s 


branches in this province. 

The wage increases are retroactive to 
June 1, and will mean base rates for 
warehousemen of $284 a month as of 
June 1, 1959. 


Most B.C Firms 
Shown Violating 
Anti-Bias Act 


VANCOUVER (CPA)—Three-quarters 
of British Columbia firms violate the pro- 
vincial Fair Employment Practices Act, 
according to a joint survey conducted by 
the Vancouver Labor Committee for Hu- 
man Rights and the B. C. Federation of 
Labor. 

Affiliated unions across the province 
and local human rights officers were ask- 
ed to forward their employers’ applica- 
tion forms to the Vancouver committee. 

Results show that among those applica- 
tions received 60% asked applicant’s place 
of birth; 50% asked questions about the 
applicant’s religion; 75% asked country 
of citizenship; 50% asked the name of 
the school or schools where the applicant’s 
education was received (name of the 
school may denote whether the applicant 
is Catholic and thereby indirectly pro- 
vide information on religion of applicant 
which may be used for discriminatory 
purposes). . 

The B.C. Fair Employment Practices 
Act (1956) forbids use or circulation of 
employment applications directly or in- 
directly expressing specification as to ap- 
plicant’s race, religion, color, nationality, 
ancestry or place of origin unless the 
specification is based on a bona fide oc- 
cupational qualification. 

The B.C. Federation of Labor in its 
forthcoming brief to the B.C. govern- 
ment on the province’s anti-discrimina- 
tion legislation will cite the results of 
this research project in its request for 
more public education, and more effective 
enforcement of the F.E.P. Act. 


Jobless Claims Rise 


OTTAWA (CPA)—The number of per- 
sons having a “live” claim for unemploy- 
ment insurance benefits (people looking 
for jobs) at July 31 this year, was 300,- 
826, some 46 percent above last year’s 
corresponding total of 205,779, according 
to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 








Among the other improvements was a 
third week’s vacation with pay after 10 
instead of 15 years’ service. Local lead- 
ers said this gain was especially appre- 
ciated by the members because the com- 
pany had always regarded its vacation 
policy as quite A liberal one, in spite of 
the fact that many other shops under 
contract to the RWDSU here have en- 
joyed three-week holidays after 10 years 
for some time. Some contracts, it was 
pointed out, even provide for a third week 
off after eight years on the job. 


The new contract also provides a boost 
of $10 a week in sick benefits; improve- 
ments in seniority, and a clause calling 
for agreement of the union grievance 
committee to overtime work arrange- 
ments. 


In addition, the contract was extended 
to provide coverage of employees in three 
job clasisfications which the union had 
been trying to get covered for the past 
few years. 


Hamilton Firm Fined 
For Long Work Hours 


BRAMPTON (CPA)*'— A Hamilton 
trucking company was fined $250 and 
costs here for permitting its drivers to 
work up to 120 hours weekly in con- 
travention of Ontario’s Hours of Work 
Act. 


The charges were believed to be the 
first laid in an Ontario Court. 


The firm, Manders Limited, pleaded 
guilty. The law limits hours of work to 
48 weekly and eight daily, although a 
permit from the Labor Department may 
be obtained for 12 hours’ overtime per 
week, : 

The company did not keep records of 
hours worked, as required by law, and 
had not applied for overtime permits. 

The action was initiated when a 
Brampton magistrate urged the Ontario 
Transport department to investigate. A 
Manders driver had been involved in an 
accident after having been on the road 
50 hours without sleep. 

Company defence counsel, in pleading 
guilty, said that drivers had not been 
compelled to work long hours, but had 
wanted to earn overtime pay. 






































OFF TO THE PIGNIC: A thousand members and their famili 


es took in pic- 


nic at Belcarra Park in Vancouver, B. C., featuring races, novelty events, 
bingo and prizes to the kids. Above, they’re on their way via boat. See page 
10 for more pictures of picnic. 





CLC Leader Ask Government 


Act Now on 


Unemployment 


OTTAWA (CPA)—Delay by the Tory federal government in announc- 
ing plans to combat seasonal joblessness is going to cost Canadian jobs, 
William Dodge, CLC executive vice president, said here, 


Dodge represented the Congress at the 
recent Winter Employment Conference 
called by Labor Minister Mike Starr. 


“The winter employment conference 
was very emphatic in the necessity for 
providing economic incentives for winter 
employment, particularly in the cons- 
truction industry,” Dodge said. 

“It has been shown that exhortation 
to provide winter work through ‘do-it- 
now’ campaigns and similar projects, 
commendable as they are, is not suffi- 
cient.” 

“There was equal emphasis,” he con- 





tinued, “for quick action.” 


“If work is to be carried out this 
winter it must be planned now, not when 
the snow is flying. It is extremely re- 
grettable that the government continues 
to delay announcing any plans it may 
have. This delay is going to mean fewer 
jobs in the winter months, and there is 
already agreement among economists that 
jobs are going to be extremely scarce 
this winter, with a danger of unemploy- 
ment exceeding that which we experienc- 
ed last winter.” 
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"Battle of the Loudspeakers 


LAUZON (CPA)—Several hundred strikers stood outside the yards of the 
Davis Shipbuilding Company here listening to a loudspeaker duel between the 
company and their union, the National Federation of Metal Trades (CCCL). 


The union won, as company officials failed in a back-to-work move. 


The company set up loudspeakers in the yards, and spokesmen urged the 
strikers to return to work, but the union countered with loudspeakers on near- 
by private lawns, and replied “no contract, no work.” 


Over two thousand workers struck recently to back up demands for higher 
pay. An injunction obtained by the company prohibits picketing. 


The company’s unsuccessful back-to-work campaign had another side, as 
union officials charged that foremen telephoned all the men and made some 
personal calls at workers’ homes. 








By H. G. HOWITH 


TORONTO (CP) — Improvements 
in pensions, unemployment insur- 
ance, health insurance and solutions 
to the problems of automation will 
be won “when a movement which 
has a stake” in these social benefits 
forges ahead, CLC executive vice- 
president Stanley H. Knowles told 
the Toronto and District Labor 
Council’s Labor Day banquet here, 


The labor movement had met great 
challenges in the past, Knowles said, but 
must stand ready to meet other and great- 
er challenges of today. 

Automation, unemployment and wider 
Measures of social security were all of 
vital concern to labor today, he contin- 
ued. 

“You don’t distribute production by 
holding the line on wages!" he said. 

“Labor doesn’t fear automation—we 


Sees Canadian Labor Forging Ahead 


welcome it”, Knowles continued. “How- 
ever, to meet its grave challenges, we 
need a movement whose philosophy is 
one of full benefits to all.” 


The time has come, he stressed, for 
a complete program of social security. 
This would include improvements in 
unemployment insurance, and in pen- 
sions. Political action is needed for 
labor’s victories, Knowles continued. 


The old age pension, the CLC vice 
president emphasized, should be regard- 
ed as “an entitlement to share in the 
standard of living at the time of retire- 
ment,” rather than just a handout. 


“The day will come when no one will 
have to worry about doctor bills and oth- 
er medical costs,” he continued. 

A nationa] health plan, he emphasized, 
would involve “no loss of freedom,” nor 
would it “destroy the doctor-patient re- 
lationship.” 


lationship’ for the first time!” he said. 

On the international scene, Knowles 
said, Canadian labor was proud to work 
with the ICFTU in bringing ‘Peace, 
Bread and Freedom” to all the world. 

Labor, said Knowles, was under strong 
attack stemming from the disclosures of 
the Senate rackets committee. Labor 
must fight these attacks, and could do 
this in two ways. 


“One is to shout back,” Knowles said. 
“There are now 400,000 trade union of- 
ficers in the United States. Of these, 
the McClellan Rackets committee was 
able to find only 43 guilty of corrupt 
practices. 

“This is less than one hundredth of 
one percent—labor in the United States 
is 99.99 per cent clean! Labor challenges 
any other organization in the United 
States to match that record, and, if the 
Canadian labor movement were investi- 
gated, it would be found to be even clean- 
er,”- he stated. 


The other way to meet attacks on 
the labor movement, Knowles said, was 
to “render even more service to the 
community by meeting the challenges 
which confront us today.” 


Other speakers at the banquet includ- 


ed Labor Minister Michael Starr, Ontario | 


deputy labor minister Metzler (who told 
the unionists that “Labor has nothing to 
be ashamed of”), Toronto’s Mayor Nath- 
an Phillips, and AFL-CIO fraternal del- 
egate William Jenoves, president of the 
Toronto and District Labor Council, was 
in the chair. 

Earlier on Labor Day, the Council’s big- 
gest parade ever saw well over 10,000 
unionists march to the tune of 15 bands 
through downtown Toronto and past the 
reviewing stand at the Canadian National 
Exhibition where Stanley Knowles and 
other trade union leaders took the salute. 
Watching the parade were 40,000 Tordn- 
tonians and visitors, many applauding 
the floats of marchers. 
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By GEORGE MEANY 
President,. AFL-CIO 


In just a few days, America’s children will be going back to school. 
Some will be heading for modern buildings, with average size classes and 
good, well-trained, well-paid teachers. 


They, unfortunately, will be all too few. 


Literally hundreds of thousands of America’s children will be march- 
ing into ancient, dilapidated schools—some of them actual firetraps. They 
will be headed for classrooms that are dark and dingy and overcrowded. 
They will be going to school on split shifts and their teachers will be over- 
worked, over-tired, harassed and underpaid. 


In fact, some of the teachers will be worn out from summer-time 
jobs which they had to take to earn enough money to keep their family 
in food and clothing during the months when teachers are supposed to 
rest and study for the next year. 


That’s a problem which vitally concerns every parent, of course. It 
is a matter of genuine concern to the trade union movement, for a great 
percentage of these children come from union families. But it is, first of 
all, a problem for all America, for our children are our most precious re- 
source. It is on them that the future of our nation depends, 


The interest of the trade union movement in the schooling of our 
children is not new or novel. It is in fact one of the trade union move- 
ment’s original aims and, over the years, labor has never relaxed its in- 
terest in this mattere or its devotion to the free public school system. 

Why is the cHallenge so acute today? Well, the answer is contained 
in a recent report of Lawrence G. Derthick, U.S. Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, on a month-long study of the schools in Soviet Russia. “We are 
today in competition with a nation of vast resources, a people of seem- 
ingly unbounded enthusiasm for self-development and fired with con- 
viction that future supremacy belongs to those with the best-trained 
minds, those who will work hard and sacrifice.” 


Soviet Progress Impresses Educators 


This study was conducted by ten American educators who came back 
both astonished and sobered’ by what they.saw. A few evidences of the 
total Soviet commitment to education itemized in that report are: 

@ Soviet classes are of reasonable size. 

@ Soviet teachers are chosen on a highly selective basis and there was no 
evidence of any shortage. 

@ Yoreign languages are widely taught. 

@ The educational process in vocations and the arts extends after school 
hours and during the summer under professional, direction. 

@ Teachers and principals have an abundance of staff assistance: curricu- 
lum experts, doctors, nurses, laboratory assistants, ets. 

@ School money is available to do the job. The study group was continually 
reminded, “A child can be born healthy but he cannot be born educated.” 

@ Responsibility for ihe conduct and achievement of their children rests 
with the parents, who participate regularly in school affairs. 

The report noted that: “Everywhere in Russia there was evidence of a burn- 
ing desire to surpass the United States.in education, in production, in standard of 
living, in world trade—and in athletics. The slogans seen most in posters, films and 
everywhere was ‘reach and overreach America.’ In education the spirit is a race 
for knowledge, for supremacy in a way of life and in world leadership. They are 
Convinced that time is on their side and they can win world supremacy through 
education and hard work.” . 

That is a sobering and factual analysis of the Russian education system. What 
Could be more important to Amvrican working men and women than to compare 
this with our own educational short-comings? We in the AFL-CIO have made that 
omparison. We don’t like what we have found. 
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well, that now is the time when America can best afford to act—at the very hour 
whe: action is most needed. 


The economic slump in which this nation has lanquished for nearly a year 
signals, we believe, that this is the time for action. Now is when we can afford to act. 


We have, economically speaking, a surplus of willing hands, of materials, of 
unused skills. What better way to put them to work building a better America than 
by building the institutions where our children can learn to be better Americans? 


We in labor believe that an informed and enlightened people can best govern 
themselves, thus there must be opportunity for free and universal education. That 
is an essential ingredient for a democratic system of government. It is an ingre- 
dient that is being diluted by the current shortage of classrooms. 

How bad is that shortage? 


44,000 New Classrooms Needed Now 


Estimates of the United States Office of Education show that as of this mo- 
ment there is a need for 44,000 new classrooms—just to take care of higher en- 
rollments for the current school year. In the next five years, there will be a need 
for about 222,000 classrooms to accommodate higher enrollment alone. And a year 
ago, we were already short 142,300 classrooms. In addition, each year there is a 
need of from 14,000 to 20,000 new classrooms simply to replace those which become 
obsolete, outmoded or downright dangerous. 


A federal school construction program put into effect as fast as the law will 
allow could be a powerful tool for putting America back to work. A broad pro- 
gram of school construction, -and the production of materials that would be nec- 
essary for such building, would be an important step in overcoming our national 
economic ills. 

Nor can we overlook the question of teachers’ salaries. In Russia, teacher pres- 
tige is high, only the best are chosen to teach—one out of every six applying for 
training. Salaries are at the levels of those of doctors and engineers. 

In the United States the average income of teachers in 1957 was $4,330. As- 
suming that teachers work 6 hours per day for 190 school year days, their average 
pay per student in a class of 35 is less than eleven cents per hour. 

These facts speak for themselves. We are not properly compensating good 
teachers. Salary improvments would be a signal that we recognize the worth and 
importance of our teachers. It would keep good teachers in our school systems. 

A third phase of our educational problem that deeply concerns organized la- 
bor is the monumental waste of talent in the tens of thousands of qualified young 
students whose education ends before college primarily because of lack of financial 
means. 


Many Bright Students Too Poor for College 


It has been determined that each year some 60,000 to 100,000 high school grad- 
uates from the top 30 per cent of their class do not continue their education into 
college—just for financial reasons. 

Federally-financed scholarships for college study would be a long step for- 
ward toward a stronger democracy and would show the world that, in America, 
opportunities are truly equal. If Russia can find the funds to fully educate all stu- 
dents, so can the United States. 

We agree that there is a tremendous need for scientists and mathematicians 
and foreign language experts, but who can argue that they are more important to 
the national interest than social scientists, politicians, artists, or lawyers, doctors, 
economists, historians, journalists. Labor is convinced that a narrow restriction 
of scholarships to specific fields would be unwise, for ours can never be a land of 
police-like compulsion. 

Labor is likewise convinced that, in our efforts to solve America’s educational 
problem, there is no place for schools which bar children because of race. The seg- 
regated school poses an artificial barrier to our nation’s progress in education. In 
conformity with the decision of the U.S. Supreme Court this barrier to equality 
and democracy must be removed. 

Labcr believes that the American people are interested in enhancing ovr en- 
tire culture; in stimulating the exchange and commumication .‘ ideas; in devel- 
oping inquiring minds in our young; in improving the knowledge of government 
and laws, and in broader understanding of our free enterprise economy. These are 
the fruits of education. 
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Unique contest at Vancouver RWDSU outing requires contestants to unwind full roll of toile 
paper—with their noses! May the best nose win, say spectators. 


Ladies’ nail-driving event finds handy women doing their to hammer spike 
into 4-by-4. Kids behind them seem seem amused by moms’ efforts, 


With every youngster under 8 getting a prize, Vancouver RWDSUers needed lots 
of toyh and games to meet the demand. But all were vatisfica. 


1,000 
RWDSUers | 
Enjoy 


Vancouver 


Pie-eating contest was a lot of fun for spectators 
and participants alike. 


Taxinc advantage of one of the last sunny days 
of summer, more than 1,000 Vancouver, B.C, mem- 
bers of the RWDSU and their families gathered at 
Belcarra Park for the union’s annual outing, and en- 
joyed a wig program of sports and entertainment. 
There were plenty of good things to eat and drink: 
gallons of free ice cream, mountains of ice cold 
watermelon, more than 1,000 hot dogs and over 100 
cases of soft drinks. 

More than $400 worth of prizes went to lucky 
winners of the races, novelty events and bingo 
games. Outstanding among the events was the “Pork 
Chopper’s Dash,” a race for paid union officials. The 
eighth of a mile marathon was won by Int’l Rep. 
Bud Hodgins. Kiddies got the best part of the whole 
deal—all those up to eight years old received a prize 
for competing in the races whether they finish 
in the lead or not. : i 
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Union Fights Government Callousness — and Wins 


By BOB DOBBS 


On the night of Oct. 27, 1944, a United States Navy submarine rose 
silently out of the sea off the Philippine Island of Luzon, and after 
answering a signal from the beach, moved slowly closer to the shore. A 
rubber dinghy set out from the sub, making its way through the gentle 


- breakers to the beach, where there waited a party of Filipino guerrillas 


—civilian resistance fighters against the Japanese, who had conquered 
the island three years before. 


The ragged guerrillas bore a man as tenderly as they could out to 
the rubber boat, set the starved and disease-wracked figure into it, and 
made quick and quiet farewells. They said goodbye to John F. Linehan, 
their comrade of the past three years, who had spent those years fight- 
ing with them against the Japanese invaders. The years of living in the 
jungle-covered mountains and subsisting on a diet barely adequate for 
a young, strong Filipino, much less for a middle aged American, had final- 
ly reduced Linehan to a skeleton of a man, who needed competent medical 
help if he were to survive. 


This was the beginning of an odyssey which took John Linehan to 
Australia, and a month later, home to San Francisco. For the latter part 
of the trip, made by steamship, the United States government saw fit 
to charge John Linehan $554.89. 


For 12 years Uncle Sam has hounded Linehan to pay the bill, and 
most recently, the richest country in the world threatened to sue him 
if he didn’t pay up. 


Linehan is now 61 and a civilian employee at the Army Terminal in 
Oakland, California. He is a member of the American Federation of Gov- 
ernment Employees, AFL-CIO. And last month John Linehan felt that 
the time had.come when he should bring his problem with the United 
States government to some one who might be able to help him. Perhaps 
he was moved to this action by the motto of his union: “To do for all 
that which none can do for himself.” 


Deeply moved by Linehan’s plight and indignant at the government’s 
shabby treatment of this man, who hag served his country far beyond 
the line of duty, the AFGE went immediately to work on this king size 
grievance. Word went to the union’s legislative representative in Wash- 
ington, and he stimulated the interest of the congressman from the Oak- 
land area. Then Dave Perlman, public relations director of the union, 
got the publicity wheels rolling, and in a matter of days the Washing- 
ton Daily News had the story on its front page. 


The Odyssey of John Linehan 


It was the story of a man who, when the Japanese overran the Philip- 
pines, chose to fight instead of surrendering, as most Americans and 
other nationals did at the time. He was a civilian employee of the Navy 
and ‘had spent about 20 years in the islands. Right after the attack on 
Pearl Harbor he worked around the clock, frequently under bombing 
and strafing attack, to salvage and repair and put back into the fight 
some of the vast quantities of American equipment damaged or destroy- 
ed in the days following December 7, 1941. 


After thrée years, nearly dying of starvation, beri-beri, malaria and 
Other diseases he contracted while living with the guerrillas, he was 
évacuated by submarine from the Japanese-held island of Luzon, He 
had to leave his wife and baby daughter in the Philippines, and was 
deposited in Australia. After a month’s medical care and rest in army 
hospitals, he was booked for steamship passage to San Francisco, But 
before he could go, he was required to sign a promissory note for about 
$90 for clothing given him, plus $554.89 for ship fare. He paid the $90, but 


, protested as unfair the bill for ship passage. 


It is a matter of record that some civilians stranded in Australia, 
ber 14, 1958 


who had no connection with the government, were later charged as little 
as $21 for their transportation home. 


After the war, Linehan traveled back to the islands at his own ex- 
pense and brought his wife and daughter back with him. 


The government still kept trying to collect that $554. An exchange 
of letters with the Comptroller-General of the United States ensued, 
which lasted about 12 years. Linehan patiently explained his feeling that 
it was unfair to ask him to pay for a trip which, in part at least, was for 
the convenience of the government. He pointed out that he was ques- 
tioned by armed forces officials for days when he got home, giving them 
all he knew of the geography and other details of the islands in prepara- 
tion for the first landings of American troops on Luzon. 


A letter he wrote to the Comptroller-General in September, 1955, gives 
a picture of Linehan’s remarkable restraint and uncomplaining attitude 
in the face of years of what he himself, in a rare show of bitterness, 
called near persecution. After a detailed description of his odyssey, docu- 
mented with names of commanding officers, names of ships and places, 
and dates, John Linehan ended his letter by saying: 

“I realize that government accounting procedures are hedged in with 
regulations, executive orders and laws that make the cancellation of 
charges difficult . . . I earnestly request that you consider this letter 
carefully, and if necessary, pass it on to whatever department you believe 
has the necessary discretion. The tendency to write off and ignore the 
plight of civilian employees who are suddenly engulfed in military ac- 
tion by having their stations overrun, or by being lost by air or other- 
wise, while on duty, is a matter that disturbs me deeply. Thanking you 
for your courtesy in this matter...” 


Union’s Campaign Begins 

Just as Linehan’s story had moved the Washington Daily News to 
give over its entire front page to it, so did it move editors across the 
country, and the story appeared prominently in dozens of papers. A lot- 
of people got sore at this example of big, red-tape-bound government 
blindly persecuting one powerless individual. And among the angered were 
a few quite influential people. The union’s campaign in behalf of member 
John Linehan was working. 


Phone calls started pouring into the government’s General Account- 
ing Office, bill collector for Uncle Sam; Rep. Lane of Massachusetts intro- 
duced a private bill in Congress’ last days to wipe out the $554.89 “debt,” 
and the White House itself was contacted by union officers, who turned 
over to a presidential assistant a complete set of documents on the case. 


The government’s red tape got its most effective slice from “one of 
the highest officials in the government,” says AFGE publicity director 
Perlman, “who got the Justice Department to drop its court action.” As 
a result the Justice Department,.on Aug. 22, announced it had “direct- 
ed the United States Attorney, San Francisco, to return rec the General 
Accounting Office without action the claim — 
against John F. Linehan .. . In directing return 
of the claim, the Department recommended re- 
consideration by the GAO in the light of the 
unusual circumstances involved and of a pro- 
posed private relief bill.” 


As an example of effective grievance handl- 
ing on a heroic scale, the Linehan case will no 
doubt stand in the books for a good long time. 
Less than two weeks after he called on his 
union to help, John F. Linehan was freed from 
the badgering of blind bureaucracy. And not 
only that. John Linehan’s outstanding service 
to this country in a time when it needed him 
most has been given its proper, albeit long- 
delayed, recognition. 















You stand at the counter undecided. Before you are two pairs of ny- 
lon stockings, priced alike, equally sheer, of the same shade. Without 
thinking, you buy the pair on the right. 

Why? 

Because the manufacturer of the pair you’re paying for has found 
out something about you that you never suspected. He’s discovered that 
your nose knows. You may think your purchase of the stockings on the 
right is merely a chance decision. But the delicate scent the manufacturer 
added to his stockings is what really clinched the*sale in your mind. 


What the manufacturer has learned is being used by scores of com- 
panies to add allurement to their wares—from soap to flashbulbs to fer- 
tilizer. For example, grass seed in bags doesn’t smell, but eager suburban- 
ites think it should. So one seed company adds a realistic “grassy” odor 
to its product. And a concern which packages fertilizer stirs the imagina- 
tion of buyers with a floral scent—the home gardeners can just picture 
the fast-blooming fragrant gardens the fertilizer is going to grow for 
them! 

Actually, scents are now running the sales gamut from June to De- 
cember. One enterprising concern, with June brides in mind, is scenting 
and selling shower-the-bride rice. A midwest department store took ad- 
vantage of fragrances to stir the Christmas spirit. It’s late October. You 
don’t really feel Christmassy yet. Even the bedecked store windows don’t 
excite you to buy Christmas presents. 


So the astute store managers tied in scents with Christmas displays. 
From Santa’s kitchen were wafted peppermint, ginger, spices and all 
smelis nice, Christmassy odors. Counter sales—of Christmas goods—boom- 
ed—and months ahead of December. 


Or take the maker of flashbulbs. The plastic coating on the bulbs 
smelled bad when the flash was fired. Now, through fragrance research, 
they don’t. Or the maker of lighter fluid to start charcoal barbecue grills. 
Your mouth starts watering for steak as you touch a match to the grill— 
because the lighter fluid has an appealing broiled steak aroma. 


Science has set its sights on turning bad smells into mere memories 
and in the offing are air conditioners which will filter out odors as well as 
dust. A few farsighted companies are even trying to creep into your sub- 
conscious with perfumed mattresses and pillows. Manufacturers are catch- 
ing on to something women have known for a long time—a pleasant frag- 
rance can reduce sales resistance. 


It Started With Cleopatra 


Gals have used scents ever since Cleopatra, of course. In fact, they 
were so adept in trapping men with their perfumed wiles, that in 1770 
the English Parliament seriously considered a law dissolving all marriages 
made by women who “did betray into matrimony any of His Majesty’s 
subjects by scents, paints, cosmetic washes .. .” 


The chance of such legislation ever passing today seems slim, indeed, 
for our civilization is shot through with “nose appeal” Tooth paste, cos- 
metics, detergents, cologne, hair tonics, shaving creams, insecticides, oint- 
ments—even tweed jackets!—are scented for consumer appeal. 

It’s become a big business, too. A firm like van Ameringen-Haebler, 
Inc., probably the world’s largest supplier of aromatic materials to the 
U.S. cosmetic, perfume and soap industries, must scour the world for its 
ingredients. 

One of these—civet, an animal excretion and scent “fixative’—comes 
from Ethiopia, costs about $10 an ounce. Because it deteriorates rapidly, 
it is packed into water buffalo horns and flown to New York, where chem- 
ists process it quickly. Certain flowers used for perfume are grown only 
in special regions of the world—in Grasse, France, for instance, or the 
isle of Reunion, off Madagascar, some costing as much as $600 per pound. 

Among the unsung heroes of our civilization is “the man with the 
golden nose,” the creative perfumist who, like an artist adding some blue 
to his purple to create a new shade of color, experiments with various es- 
sential oils, chemicals and fixatives to create-a new odor. He may, for ex- 
ample, mix ylang ylang with a little heliotropine and terpineol in order 
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New Merchandising Techniques Have Nose Appeal 
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to “build up” a lilac. Or, searching for a rosy odor, his bases may include 
such materials as geranium and rose oil, such derivatives as hydroxyci- 
tronellal and man-made compounds like phenyl ethyl alcohol. All told, 
there are more than 3,000 ingredients with which odor scientists work. 


Drop by drop he adds to his mixture, impregnating a blotter with it 
and sniffing, first with one nostril, then with another, until his “nose 
knows” that he’s got an original Scent. 


When one of these fragrances meets with all the requirements of orig- 
inality, uniform evaporation (else the odor—often composed of 60-70 in- 
grendients—may change) and consumer appeal, it is produced in quantity 
and shipped in stainless steel drums to the company that decides that’s 
the smell for its product. The unique formula—which cannot be patented 
—is deposited in a vault for safe-keeping. 


Scents Have Many Purposes 


There are, of course, thousands of types of scents. Some are made 
from rare and costly ingredients. They may be compounded in small— 
ounces at a time—quantities and used only in the most expensive per- 
fumes. Others are blends of man-made and natural chemical compounds 
and are manufactured in huge thousand-gallon stainless steel tanks. One 
scent may be added to a wrapped girdle to relieve it of that “rubbery” 
odor. Or another may pop up in Dad’s latest aftershave lotion. Or you 
may spray one from an aerosol container to freshen up your kitchen. Or 
you may use a fragrance to discourage moths. 

Odors can even save lives. During World War II, when many of our 
men found themselves stranded at sea, one of their gfeatest problems 
was shark-infested waters. Naval researchers found that sharks avoid 
areas that contain dead, decomposing sharks. By duplicating the tell-tale 
odor, navy men were able to rid any area they wished of the man-eaters. 

One public-spirited company has even endowed a research fellowship 
to investigate the possibilities of treating the mentally ill with various 
odors. A withdrawn, anti-social patient, for example, may be brought back 
to reality by a smell that reminds him of his childhood. Once contact is 
made with him, he may be helped toward recovery. 


How Darrow Outsmarted Scent Expert 


Clarence Darrow, the famed lawyer, once saved a client’s life in a 
murder trial by confounding a scent. expert. Darrow’s entire defense 
hinged on his proving that the “expert was not infallible.’ Toward that 
end, he blindfolded the witness and proceeded to offer various odors for 
identification. First, Darrow shoved a rag soaked in gasoline in front of 
his face. 

“Gasoline,” the expert said. 

“Right,” said Darrow, mopping his brow. 

An open jar was next. ‘ 

“Coffee . . . no, oranges.” 

“Wrong,” shouted Darrow. “These are onion peelings.” 

The “expert” missed the next eight specimens—and Darrow’s client 
was acauitted. ' 

It seems that only Darrow happened to know that gasoline deadens 
the sense of smell. 

We're just beginning to realize the possibilities of scents, although 
women have known them for centuries. When a Swahili lady wants to 
make herself atractive, she anoints her body with fragrant ointments 
and rose water, perfumes her clothing and fastens jasmin flowers around 
her body. In the U.S., milady achieves the same effect with a drop of es- 
sence behind the ear, at the bénd of the arm and behind the knee. 

But so-called romantic allure is just one of perfumes’ attractions. 
psychological research has uncovered, for instance, that fragrance thanges 
your moods, gives you a feeling of well-being and self importance. That’s 
the new horizon for perfumers. ' ‘ 

They're thinking of wafting scents through air conditioners. A morn- 
ing “wake up and feel fine” fragrance; a mid-morning “pick up;” a late 
afternoon fragrance to chase away that tired feeling; a dinnertime scent 
which is as mellow as a cello. ; 
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th it In its final mad plunge toward adjourn- “in the 1 
nose | ment the Senate of the United States took Soe ee 
the better part of one day debating one of 
orig- the biggest and most significant loopholes in Today the average corporate income taxes 
) in- our entire tax structure—and by a vote of for oil run about 24 percent of net as com- 
atity 58 to 31 refused to plug it up. pared with a general corporate tax of 52 per- 
nat’s The loophole is the 27.5 percent depletion cent. The larger the company the lower its 
uted spowanes enjored by me ong an — net rate. 
panies. Sen. am Proxmire * he 
proposed a rgduction in this fantastic bo- Ph oncco yng so * ye a 
nanza which, he says, costs the Federal crisis has been one of the larger benefactors 
Treasury $3 billion a year. of the tax gimmick. This is Aramco, a com- 
nade The debate consumed some 50 pages in the bination of four U.S. ofl companies. — 
all— Congressional Record. It was directly related : 
per- to the explosive and news-making Middle Carroll told the Senators that the antitrust 
unds East situation since the Proxmire amend- hearings last year uncovered an even more 
One § ment would have included Mid East Oil. Yet, devious gimmick under the depletion law 
ery all this received scant notice in the nation’s used by Aramco. The firm arranged to dis- 
/ you newspapers. guise a higher royalty for King Saud of Saudi 
1. Or One fascinating aspect about the vote on Arabia as a wholly deductible tax. 
this gaping loophole is a the greatest pen- The Colorado Senator pointed out that in 
our nypinchers in the Senate, those who -scream 1956 when Aramco earned $724 million it 
lems the loudest about balancing the budget, like managed to end the year with a $14 million 
avoid Sen. Harry Byrd (D., Va.) and Sen. Styles tax credit. Under the standard corporate tax 
-tale Bridges (R., N.H.) voted against the amend- rate of 52 percent, Aramco would have paid 
uters. ment. taxes of $178 million. 
yvship The full meaning of the excessive tax.break . 
rious enjoyed by the oil companies summed One Man Saved $14 Million 
— a Py — debate by Sen. John Carroll ul may be recalled that in 1950 former Pres- 
“Is there any doubt in the minds of any- wens dt oe argue agp are 
one who has studied the subject that some net income of $143 1 filion i 
of the greatest corporations in America are sont, ie ak oe vals a ey a five-year 
md those in the oil industry? Is there any doubt for the period. pedi digaanp 
Prades of the extent of their influence in the execu- : 
that tive branch of the Government, when it This meant that his tax rate was only 
comes to foreign policy? Is there any doubt about one-half of one percent. Compare this 
me or that there is a tremendous concentration of with the lowest rafe of 20 percent set forth 
nt 0 power and wealth in their hands that is grow- in the tax tables for a single man with less 
ing bigger and bigger and. extending more than $2,000 a year income. 
and more? That is happening at a time when “I know of no loophole in the tax law so 
the Government of the United States needs inequitable as the excessive depletion exemp- 
revenue. tions enjoyed by oil and mining interests,” 
Oil $ Counts in Elections Truman said. 
; _ One other point should be added. Oil mon- The Proxmire amendment provided the de- 
client ey has become a major factor in countless pletion be reduced on a graduated basis. The 
political campaigns throughout the nation. Treasury estimated that it would gain some 
adens Executives in this industry, through the de- . $325 million annually. Sen. John Williams 
‘ath pletion rate device, seem to have ample ready (R., Del.) also proposed a 15 percent cut. This 
“ x cash to aid conservative and usually reac- was defeated, too. 
op tionary candidates. So, our entire domestic Hoth the: Prommire and Williame amené- 
an Political picture is clouded by oil. ments would have permitted the oil compa- 
ro . If the depletion rate continues at its pres- nies to maintain all their other tax breaks 
of es ent level the power and influence of the oil such as charging off expenses for exploration 
tion men, far from diminishing, will grow and and drilling and in the event of losses, to 
anes grow. Proxmire, for example, pointed out that carry costs back two years or forward five 
That's 1 team eon eNom scene ee years. 

This article is from Washington Window, Despite all this, however, the great influ- 
morn { @ column of comment on events in the na- ence and power of the oil interests was again 
a late tion’s capital, prepared and distributed by asserted to protect their fabulous “golden 

Press Associates—PAI. gimmick.” 
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—Record drawing 
by Marjorie Glaubach 
By JANE GOODSELL 
Villain McMillan (alias Molly), our 2%-year-old ne’er do well, has 
catapulted out of her playpen and into the world. She had barely graduated 
from diapers to training pants before she fell in with a band of ruffians. 
Compared to the bunch Villain runs around with, the Mafia looks 
like a group of civic-minded idealists. She and her companions have the 


morals of pickpockets, the good sportsmanship of Mack the Knife and the 
mercy of Ivan the Terrible. 


Just as alcoholics can instantly spot other alcoholics, McMillan im- 
mediately recognized this band of desperadoes as her kind of people. 

They first appeared on our doorstep the morning after we installed 
a teeter-totter in our backyard. They stood there, leaning against the door- 
bell and banging the door knocker, like storm troopers demanding entrance. 

They were an awesome sight. One was in full cowboy regalia. Another, 
wrapped in a Spanish shawl, was carrying a shopping bag. One snowsuited 
character had his head encased in a space helmet, and the smallest—in 
soggy sleepers—was carrying a teddy bear and sucking thoughtfully on 
his thumb. ‘ 

Molly stared at them with the incredulous delight of a sweepstakes 
winner. Something too wonderful to be believed was happening to her. 

They gazed back with deadpan expressions and uttered, for the first 
time, the fateful words: “Can Molly play?” 

These words marked the beginning of a new era, and the end of all 
domestic tranquillity in our household. 


Before I have had a second cup of coffee—and while I am still hold- 
ing my head carefully for fear it might split—they arrive. They swarm 
through the house like an invading army, tracking in mud, depositing bub- 
blegum on polished mahogany surfaces, dropping gum wrappers and pop- 
sicle sticks, and giving each other colds and chicken pox. 

The experience, hard as it is on me and the furniture, has been educa- 
tional. I have learned several basic truths about children. There is, I 
have discovered, a colossal gap between a parent’s idea of playing and 
what actually goes on when small children get together. My mental picture 
of children quietly dressing dolls, arranging tea parties and playing with 
educational toys, is about as close to reality as the stork delivering babies. 

What children actually do is to wage constant warfare with each 
other. Toys fit into the picture in several ways, none of which involves 
playing with them. Toys are to break, to throw around, to fight over and 
to hit each other with. 

“It’s mine!” and “I had it first!” are the battle cries of childhood, and 
guerilla fighters could learn a thing or two from a couple of little girls 
who want the same Betsy Wetsy doll at the same time. 


There are a few other things children do when they get together. One 
is to forage for food, either by coaxing the mother of the host or hostess 
(“Go tell your mother we’re hungry, and we want cookies, chocolate ones”) 
or by snitching it when mama isn’t looking. 

The other is arranging to get somebody else spanked. Bulletins from 
the front are delivered by small couriers, who wipe their noses on their 
sleeves and whine, “Johnny hit me” or “Mary pinched me” or ‘“‘Molly’s let- 
ting the wash basin overflow.” If this does not produce the desired results, 
the stoolpigeons shuffles off, muttering darkly that he’s going to call the 
police. 

About the only other thing children like to do is to disintegrate, to 
change their apearance as radically as possible from the way they looked 
when they were turned out of doors by their mothers. Gradually, through- 
out the day, mittens, jackets, boots and sweaters are discarded, and re- 
placed with highheeled shoes, tufted bedspreads, straw hats and some- 
‘body’s nightgown. 

By lunchtime a mother has trouble identifying her own tot in the 
ragged band of children who thread way through the neighborhood, look- 
ing like characters from The Beggars’ Opera. , . 

Their pants are wet, their hair laced with gum, their noses running, 
and at least half of them are crying. The other half are denouncing each 
other for breaches of justice, and threatening merciless retaliation. 

I pluck my own small relative out of the fray, and’shepherd her home. 

I have barely caught my breath before the doorbell rings: ~~ 

“Can Molly play?” vat 
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High Pressure Promoters 
Exploiting Program 
Of Housing for Elderly 


By SIDNEY MARGOLIUS 
Consumer Expert for The Record 


Several times in recent years, Government programs designed 
to help moderate-income families get homes or improve them, 
have been subverted into high-pressure promotions and even 
outright frauds. 


Most notorious was the FHA home-improvement loan situation sev- 
eral years ago. This was used by “dynamiters”, as they are known in the 
building trade, to sell modernization and repair jobs at excessive prices. 
Another scandal was the windfall profits resulting from the building of 
big postwar developments with Government backing. A number of spec- 
ulative builders made millions overnight from FHA-backed mortgages. 


Now promoters have seized on the Government’s new Elderly Per- 
sons Housing Program for flamboyant promotions of developments in 
Florida and other regions, sometimes at not very reasonable prices, and 
sometimes in out-of-the-way locations. You may have seen some of these 
ads on television, and in magazines and newspapers. The worst feature 
is that plots in some of the new developments are being sold by mail, 
sight unseen. The come-on is low down payments and not much a month. 
You can put as little as $10 down and pay only $10 a month for a plot 
with a price tag of $700-$1000. 


Unsavory Angles to Watch for 


There are several other dubious features of these promotions: 

@ The buyer doesn’t get a deed until his property is paid for. At 
$10 a month, that will be six to eight years. Moreover, there sometimes 
is no assurance the seller will be able to deliver a proper deed after 
you are all paid up. 


@ Many of the Florida developments are advertised as “Water- 
front” communities. In inland tracts thus advertised, the developers 
merely dig canals, or big holes for “lakes”, and allow them to fill with 
water. That’s the “Waterfront.” The building lots within sight of such 
“waterfronts” are called “waterview” sites. ‘They cost as much as three 
times more than the ordinary lot. 


@ The promoters send out glamorous sketches of the developments 
as they will look completed, with yacht basin, swimming pool, beach, 
golf course, etc. But they don’t actually promise they will pay for these 
improvements. It may be up to the buyers. 


@ Some of the “retirement” houses being offered are vefy small, 
and costly for the square footage provided. For example, one big Florida 
developer is offering houses for $7000. The house turns out to have three 
small rooms. The kitchen is 6%x10; one bedroom, 9142x1014; living room, 
1014x13, plus a porch. Total living space is about 300 square feet. The 
cost is actually close to $14 a square foot. The larger models, around the 
$11,000 bracket, offer somewhat better value, ranging from under $11 
a square foot in Florida and other warm climates, to $11.50-$12 in North- 
ern developments where central heating and full insulation are required. 


@ Some of these developments are being built in remote new areas 
at a distance from towns. Retirees- and other buyers expecting to work 
even part-time may find they have a lot of traveling to find jobs. 


The Elederly Persons Housing Act actually is a potentially valuable 
program. It would be a shame to see it subverted into another high- 
pressure promotion scheme. Senior citizens, whose fixed incomes have 
been eroded by inflation, need this help provided by Congress for secur- 
ing retirement dwellings. It gives older folks the same chance for low 
down payments and long-term niortgages that young families have. 
Some community groups, retired teachers’«organizations and others, are 
taking advantage of the new program to develop worthwhile projects. 


For example, in Portola Valley, California, the new “Sequoia Homes” 
is being sponsored by the Presbytery of Northern California on a non- 
profit basis with FHA mortgage backing. The development will be open 
to all, regardless of race or religion. It will provide one story apartments 
in garden-court arrangement for 175 elderly couples and single people. 


Similarly, the Carmelite Sisters got $4 million of FHA financing to 
take over a big, antiquated hotel in Detroit—the Detroiter. They convert- 
ed it into a residence for elderly persons, equipped with restaurants, re- 
creation rooms and clinics. 


. Co-op housing people also are working out a development for older 
folks in Florida on a cooperative basis 


How to Check on Deals Offered 


People who do want to locate in Florida should investigate proper- 
ties before they buy. The National Better Business Bureau, 405 Lexing- 
ton Avenue, New York City, has prepared a bulletin suggesting points to 
consider in the purchase of real estate lots. It will be available after 
October 1. You can get a free copy if you enclose a stamped, self-addressed 
envelope (the large No. 10 size). 


You also can get guidance in selecting property from the Florida 
Real-Estate Commission, Orlando, Florida. Your local Better Business 
Bureau or Chamber of Commerce also may be able to advise you on the 
reputation of individual promoters of Florida developments. It would be 
well, also, to discuss any prospective property purchase with your lawyer. 


One real-estate authority reports that a 100x100 foot plot on drained 
land, improved with town facilities such a6 streets and schools, does cost 
at least $1000 in Florida today, Speculative properties away from the 
population centers, and often on undrained land, can be bought for as 
little as $50 am acre but are extremely speculative, real-estate reporter 
Thomas W. Ennis has cautioned. 
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Taken at His Word 


A fellow was having a “quiet discussion” with his 
wife as is his wont each month when he tries to re- 
concile their joint checking account. 

“You'll drive me to my grave,” he said. 

Within three minutes, she had the car out. 


Low, Low Lowdown 


After a visit to an old friend in the hospital, novelist 
Irwin Shaw took-the patient’s lovely nurse aside and 
said, “Give me the real lowdown. 1s he making any 

?” 

“None at all,” replied the nurse decisively. “He's 

not my type.” 


Knows ‘em All 


“I don’t like Bill. He knows too many naughty 
songs.” 

“Does he sing to you?” 

“No, but he whistles them.” 


Best Friend. 


“I don’t like your dog. Every time I come he barks 
and I don’t trust him, I’d come oftener if it wasn’t 
for your dog.” 

“A dog,” said the host without blinking, “is a man’s 
best friend.” 


LABOR ODDITIES 


Specialist 

Because their motor seemed to be missing a little, 
the two tourist girls—garbed in very brief shorts— 
drove into a small town garage and stepped from the 
convertible. Whereupon the old shop foreman gazed 
at a young mechanic, who had stopped his work to 
gawk, and growled, “Come, come, Orville! You're a 
motor expert, not a body man—remember?” 


Which? 


First little boy in hospital ward: “Are you medical. 
or surgical?” 4 

Second little boy: “I don’t know. What does that 
mean?” 

First little boy: “Were you sick when you came here, 
or did they make you sick after you got here?” 


On the Ball 


The police sent out pictures of an escaped convict 
in six different poses. A constable sent the following 
wire: “Have captured five of them and on trail of the 
sixth.” 


Who Needs It? 


This country has made such social and economic 
strides that most families manage to have all the com- 
forts of home except money. 














A WORKER HAS TO TAKE 
JUST SO MUCH LIP FROM 
HIS BOSS; i= THE WORKER 
DECIDES HE HAS TAKE 
ENOUGH BROW BEATING, 
THEN HES ENTITLEOTO 
QUT ANDO COLLECT His 
UNEMPLOYMENT COMP- 
ENSAT/ION.,.,« 
— STATE OF PENNSYivanns 
ase RVUNG 


“Y Tie- WE AFL-CIO 

PRESENTED SENATORS 
GOLDWATER , MUNDT AND 
CURTIS WITH” LOVING cups” 
FOR THE OUTSTANDING 
WORK THEY HAD PERFORMED 
As BUSINESS AGENTS’ FoR 
THE KOHLER COMPANY 


— (Tem WE AFL-CcO NEWS 


Texas Treat 


A New Yorker, who spent a short vacation in Texas 
alone, returned home, bringing his wife several mink . 
coats, a Cadillac, and pockets full of money. 

“And how were you able to get all these things?” 
she asked. 

“Shucks, honey,” he replied. “I was in Houston dur- 
ing Halloween and went out playing trick or treat.” 


Tourist Season 


Looking over the rim of a volcanic crater, one Amer- 
ican tourist in Europe said to another: “Wow, it sure 
is deep and hot. Reminds you of hell, doesn’t it?” 

One of the native guides, hearing the remark, shrug- 
ged his shoulders and exclaimed: “These Americans! 
They’ve been everywhere.” 


Hate to Tell You 


A Texan passed away and upon arriving at the gates 
of his eternal home, remarked, “Gee, I never thought 
heaven would be so much like Texas.” 

“Son,” said the man at the gate sadly, “this ain’t 
heaven.” 


Oh, How True 


The oldtimer defines war as follows: “First you lick 
‘em, next you feed ’em, and then you finance ’em. 


AT NEVER FAILS Dy Kallas 
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APPROPRIATE ATTIRE? You 

decide whether Lili St. Cyr is 

wearing the right outfit for 

her role in “The Naked and 
the Dead.’ 

















DOUBLE STANDARDS 


1952 ELECTION YEAR 
WHEN EVERYONE YVAS 
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1958 RECESSION YEAR 
WHEN WE REALLY NEED 
THAT TAX COT 
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